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“I don’t know how to get it out yet, hut I do know 
that a glass of water has enough energy in it to 
run the country.” 

—Dr. Leon Lederman, Director of Mermilab, j 
The Washington Post, September, 1980 
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Students immersed in their studies were caught by the camera of Don Pierce, UVic student and casual employee at Media and Technical Services, while he walked around campus recently. 


Reflections on exam writing, from health and study counsellors 


Examinations begin April 6 and continue 
throughout the month, causing mixed feel¬ 
ings and moods among those who are writ¬ 
ing them. A passing glance at faces on 
campus suggests that some students might 
be losing sleep and putting themselves 
through an ordeal rather than a stimulat¬ 
ing learning process. (Many, of course, 
have long ago mastered the art of exam 
writing and look forward to this opportun¬ 
ity to display what they have learned over 
the past several months. The following 
advice is not for them.) These notes, col¬ 
lected by student writer Maureen Dobbin, 
are for those who still approach the Old 
Gym with trepidation 


As the final week of classes ends, exam 
tension is building up. Maybe this is why 
University Health Services reports 
increased numbers of cases of mononucleo¬ 
sis and cold viruses at this time of year. 

The best advice given by Health Servi¬ 
ces to students is to try to conform to their 
regular routine, to eat properly, and to get 
sufficient sleep and exercise. 

(Good advice, but difficult to follow 
when 15 books have to be absorbed by next 
week!) 

Counselling Services has several han¬ 
douts dealing with exam preparation, stra¬ 
tegy and anxiety which are available in 
Room B202 of University Centre. 

An intriguing-sounding formula for sur¬ 
viving this stress-filled time is promoted by 
Counselling. Called the “PSQ5R Formula ,, 


for fast reading comprehension, its method 
includes defining the purpose of the read¬ 
ing, surveying the main features for the 
focus and perspective, and formulating 
questions to be answered in the text. 
When the answers are found, the purpose is 
fulfilled and you can stop reading. The 
“5Rs” are reading selectively, reciting the 
information, reduce-recording notes, 
reflecting on the material and reviewing it 
in an organized manner. 

Two basic tips for studying offered by 
Counselling are to spend at least 50 per 
cent of your studying time practicing writ¬ 
ing essays or other forms of exam ques¬ 
tions rather than simply reading texts and 
notes, and do not read anymore than is 
necessary to understand the points made 
in the text. Time is at a premium. 


The key things to remember about exam 
strategy are to arrive early, to be well- 
supplied with writing materials, and to re¬ 
check the time and location of your exam. 
It is fatal to forget that you have an exam 
or where it is, Counselling reminds us... 

Different methods of relaxation help to 
combat exam anxiety. Counselling Servi¬ 
ces advocates deep breathing exercises, 
among others, because these can be done 
before or during an exam. 

It is also useful to be prepared for any 
sudden event during an exam which might 
destroy your concentration. Dr. S.W. Jack- 
man (History) tells about the time a lightn¬ 
ing storm caused a power blackout and 
plunged the Old Gym into total darkness 
for 20 minutes in the middle of an exam, 
but such occurrences are rare. 


















Stats in on 
summer ’80 

By Tim Humphreys 

If you’re a student looking for summer 
employment, the three best ways to find it 
are to get out and look on your own, have a 
friend or relative employ you, or go back to 
your employer of the summer before. As a 
last resort try the Canada Employment 
Centre or B.C. Labour. 

These are the conclusions indicated by 
figures contained in the recently issued 
Report on Student Employment for 
Summer—1980 compiled by Dr. Roy Wat¬ 
son (Sociology). 

It is the fifth annual report to be issued 
on the subject, and shows that last summer 
40 per cent of students found work on their 
own, 23 per cent found jobs with friends or 
relatives, 23.5 per cent with former employ¬ 
ers, and 13.5 per cent through government 
agencies. 

Going back to a previous employer has a 
bit of a Catch-22 element to it, and may 
account for the fact that students entering 
university from high school have the 
toughest time finding jobs. More than half 
the students entering (52.9 per cent) univer¬ 
sity from high school expected to be 
employed for less than 10 weeks as opposed 
to 15 per cent of those already in 
university. 

One of the major sources of concern 
brought out by the report is the low propor¬ 
tion of jobs provided by the private sector 
in the summer of 1980, says Watson. The 
report lists private sector jobs as 39.9 per 
cent of the total. 

“The heavy reliance of students upon 
work generated through the provincial 
government is to be noted,” remarks the 
sociologist, adding that discontinuing this 
area of employment will have “highly 
adverse” consequences for students and 
undoubtedly compel some to discontinue 
their education. 

“I hope that increased federal spending 
in this area will make up any shortfall 
experienced by students looking for jobs.” 

About 90 per. cent of students entered 
the labor market last summer, and about 
95 per cent of those found work of some 
kind. However, of these students, fewer 
than 40 per cent found work extending over 
the whole summer, and about ten per cent 
found only occasional employment. 

The report also noted that except in 
Human and Social Development and Law, 
only about 30 per cent of students reported 
finding work they felt was related to 
intended future careers. However, the chief 
criteria students used for evaluating 
summer employment was adequacy of 
earning, the report notes. 

The stress on earnings is reflected in 
last summer’s working student estimating 
educationally related spending for the fol¬ 
lowing year at about $4,000, with 30 per 
cent of students expecting it to be higher. 
Forty three per cent of students who were 
working felt that they would earn less than 
half of this through summer employment. 

There were about two per cent fewer 
women students entering the work force 
for summer of 1980 than males, but their 
success in finding work was higher. How¬ 
ever, they ended up working in shorter- 
term jobs for less pay than male students, 
and their earnings were proportionately 
lower,_. 
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Eerie untitled work by Dianne Petti pas ispart of 
Visual Arts student exhibit now on at the Malt- 
wood Art Museum and Gallery in University 
Centre. The exhibit runs until April 5 and will be 
followed by more works by Visual Arts students 
April 8 to May 3. From May 6 to May 24 the 
Visual Arts Masters program students will dis¬ 
play their work at the Maltwood. 


Emergency funds 
under pressure 

More pressure is being applied to emer¬ 
gency student aid funds at UVic than ever 
before, says Nels Granewall, manager of 
Student Financial Aid. 

The emergency funds are provided by 
the president’s office, the Alma Mater 
Society, the Alumni Association and pri¬ 
vate donors. 

“I’ve never seen pressure on the fund 
like this year,” says Granewall. 

He says the rent situation in Victoria is 
the chief reason students are running out of 
money at this time of year. “With the tight 
market there are rent increases and stu¬ 
dents are now finding they have no money 
left.” ; 

Granewall said this is the itiost vulnera¬ 
ble time of year for students. “They 
shouldn’t have to be concerned about 
finances right at final exam time,” he said. 
“They’ve got enough to worry about.” 

He said his office is placed in a precar¬ 
ious position with the demand on the emer¬ 
gency fund. “We have to do what we can to 
alleviate the problem for these people,” he 
said. “For many it’s the last place they can 
turn for help.” 

Bullets 

Simon Fraser University department chairmen 
who cannot agree to administer SFU’s new 
strike policy will be placed on leave of absence 
for the duration of the strike. The ruling is con¬ 
tained in a revised strike policy approved 
unanimously by SFU’s Board of Governors 
March 24, 1981. 

SFU Week, March 26, 1981 

Biomedical research funding for Canadian uni¬ 
versities will increase 22.3 per cent says Federal 
Health and Welfare Minister Monique Begin. 
The increased funds, amounting to $18.3 mil¬ 
lion, will be made available to the Medical 
Research Council (MRC) for the 1981-82 year, 
bringing the MRC’s total budget to $100.2 mil¬ 
lion. Begin says the Treasury Board has now 
realized that the Consumer Price Index is not 
suitable for measuring the effect of inflation on 
research and a special index will be used to 
measure increases in future MRC funding. 
Canadian Federation of Biological Societies— 
Canadian Association of University Teachers 
joint news release, March 20, 1981 

Canadian Federation of Biological Societies— 
Canadian Association of University Teachers 
joint news release, March 20,1981 


Students pound 

With the provincial government chopping 
1,500 student jobs in the work-in- 
government program, the federal govern¬ 
ment appears to be stepping into the 
breech to provide more summer jobs. 

The work-in-government program, 
eliminated this year, provided special 
funding for provincial departments to hire 
more students for the summer months. 

The federal government has put extra 
funds into its student summer work pro¬ 
gram and, according to Canada Employ¬ 
ment officials, the result is three times as 
many jobs for students this summer as in 
1980. 

The federal Career-Oriented Summer 
Employment Program (COSEP) provides 
jobs in federal departments and agencies 
including the Pacific Forest Labs, Ocean 
Sciences Institute and Department of 
Fisheries. 

Close to 600 UVic students picked up 
applications for COSEP jobs this year, 
says W ard Palmer, manager of the Canada 
Employment Centre on campus. 

“The job competitions are now closed 
and we are in the process of setting up 
interviews,” he explains. 


For the first time, single parents who 
attend university have been recognized by 
the provincial government for special con¬ 
sideration in student aid. 

Single parents and married persons 
who meet the grant criteria and who are 
enrolled in 32-week post-secondary educa¬ 
tion programs will be eligible for a 41 per 
cent increase in the provincial grant por¬ 
tion of their student aid in 1981-82. 

The maximum grant for these students 
will rise to $2,400 from $1,700. Combined 
with the maximum $1,800 loan, the total 
amount available for single parents or 
married persons attending university will 
be $4,200. 

The grant ceiling for single students has 
also been lifted from $1,700 to $2,000. The 
maximum aid for single students will be 
$3,800. 

“It pleases me very much that the pro¬ 
vincial government has recognized single 
students with children for the first time,” 
says Nels Granewall, manager of the UVic 
Student Financial Aid office. 

“It’s still not enough but it is recognition 
and that is very encouraging.” 

Granewall says a province-wide ran¬ 
dom sampling recently revealed that 7.2 
per cent of those applying for student aid 
were single parents. 

“I believe UVic is slightly above that 
average,” he says. “The single parent 
going to university is a social phenomenon 
that is not going to disappear.” 

He says single parents who wish to 
improve themselves by attending univer¬ 
sity, are being punished under the present 
system. 

“I believe that every encouragement 
should be given to these people but the Min¬ 
istry of Human Resources has a policy that 
they will not support a single parent who 
wishes to attend university. 

“Some government agency should rec¬ 
ognize that these people with children need 
some sort of subsidy, and not necessarily in 
terms of a loan. 

“We do them no service by loading them 
to the hilt with loans, giving them a large 
burden when they graduate.” 

Granewall says he is pleased with the 
provincial government’s increase gener¬ 
ally, but that he had hoped the federal 
government might have done something at 
the same time. 

“Financial aid officers were hoping that 
the current maximum of $1,800 in loans 
would be raised to $2,240.” 

Granewall says the total funds needed 
by students living on their own in 1981-82 
is estimated to be $4,600 a year. “The maxi¬ 
mum they can get~in grants and aid is 
$3,800. I would have liked it if we could 
have given a further loan to students.” 

Granewall says the student aid program 
is a year out of date. “We should have had 
the 1981-82 aid program in 1980-81.” 

The provincial increases for 1981-82 are 
an interim measure for the 1981-82 school 
year, because further changes to the fed¬ 
eral Canada Student Loan Program and 
the provincial grant program are expected 


pavement 

The pay scale for COSEP jobs ranges 
from $4.89 to $6.27 an hour, depending on a 
student’s qualifications. 

Palmer says the Employment Centre on 
campus is very busy these days as students 
who haven’t obtained summer jobs come in 
to check out what is available. 

“We are only one source of jobs, but we 
do handle federal postings,” he explains. 
“We are also involved in about 25 per cent 
of job postings from private employers in 
Victoria.” 

Palmer said students still looking for 
summer jobs must be prepared to “go out 
and ring doorbells”. 

Canada Employment will be operating 
a Student Summer Employment Centre 
again this year at the comer of Hillside 
and Douglas. The office will be managed 
by a recent UVic graduate, assisted by four 
other students. 

Beginning May 1, the Douglas-Hillside 
office will be the place for students to go in 
search of jobs ranging from casual and 
part-time to full-time summer employment. 
The office will serve high school as well as 
university students. 


following the final report of a joint federal- 
provincial task force on student aid. 

The task force has published a prelimi¬ 
nary report which Granewall calls “an 
excellent primer on student aid in 
Canada”. 

In the preliminary report the task force 
has stated that Canadian students do not 
receive enough financial assistance to 
meet their needs. Hardest-hit are students 
from low-income families, single parents 
and married students, states the report. 

The task force has invited submissions 
until June 1 of this year. Comments can be 
sent to the task force, P.O. Box 2211, Sta¬ 
tion ‘P’, Toronto, Ont., M5S 2T2. 

Granewall says he has found a trend 
among students who have parents living in 
the Victoria area who opt to live on their 
own or with friends. 

“Certainly we can’t tell people how to 
live their lives. But when they ask for aid as 
a single student living alone, they most 
often are funded only at the level of those 
who are still dependent on their parents.” 

Granewall says the number of applica¬ 
tions for student aid for the May through 
August period has increased greatly tis 
year. “Many students, because they 
haven’t been able to find summer work, 
have decided to continue their studies 
through this period,” he said. 

YEP jobs posted 

Summer jobs on campus for 124 students 
through the provincial Youth Employment 
Program (YEP) were to be posted April 1 in 
the Canada Employment Centre in Univer¬ 
sity Centre. 

The jobs, in academic and administra¬ 
tive departments, begin May 1 and most 
are of four months’ duration. 

Salaries are $650 a month for students 
in first and second years, $750 a month for 
third and fourth-year students and $775 a 
month for graduate students. 

“I’m disappointed in the wages and in 
the total amount of money available for 
YEP projects on campus,” said Ted Saw- 
chuck, director of Student and Ancillary 
Services. 

Sawchuck headed a committee that 
reviewed applications for YEP projects 
from departments. “We approved 87 pro¬ 
jects worth a total of $392,000 in student 
wages,” he said. 

“We had twice as many projects submit¬ 
ted as approved. All of the projects submit¬ 
ted were well presented and well worth 
funding.” 

Sawchuck said he had hoped that the 
government would provide more money for 
YEP projects this year and increase the 
wages for students hired. “It will be diffi¬ 
cult for students to save much money to 
return to university on the YEP wages,” he 
pointed out. 

He said the projects approved cover the 
gamut of academic disciplines and advised 
students that jobs in all departments are 
open to all students. 


Grants up, single parents benefit 
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The engineers are coming 


Outstanding engineering faculty members 
from across Canada have already 
expressed interest in coming to a new 
faculty of engineering at UVic, according 
to UVic President Dr. Howard Petch. 

Petch commented on the wide interest 
shown in a future UVic engineering 
faculty after the announcement last week 
that this university has been chosen as the 
location for the next new faculty of engi¬ 
neering in British Columbia. 

The decision, pending cabinet approval, 
was made by the Universities Council of 
British Columbia on the recommendation 
of its ad hoc committee on engineering edu¬ 
cation. The committee had the task of 
recommending the site for a new faculty, 
taking into account proposals from Simon 
Fraser University and the University of 
British Columbia as well as from UVic. 

The four-year UVic engineering pro¬ 
gram will be based on a cooperative educa¬ 
tion format with students spending 
alternate four-month terms in university 
and in a job related to their academic 
program. 

Plans call for the engineering program 
to be housed in a new $27.5 million build¬ 
ing complex with an estimated annual 
operating budget of $7.5 million (in 1980 
dollars). The building will be located in the 
vicinity of the Elliott and Cunningham 
Buildings and a new life sciences building, 
according to Vice President of Administra¬ 
tion Trevor Matthews. 

UCBC has accepted other ad hoc com¬ 
mittee recommendations including that 
the University of British Columbia up¬ 
grade its engineering facilities to accom¬ 
modate a total of 2,500 engineering 
undergraduates and that Simon Fraser 
University continue to offer the first two 
years of an engineering program that will 
enable students to transfer to another engi¬ 
neering faculty. 

“Of course I’m delighted that the Uni¬ 
versity of Victoria has been chosen for the 
next engineering faculty in B.C.,” said 
UVic President Dr. Howard Petch after 

BOG and Senate 

Results of elections of faculty, students 
and full-time employees to the UVic Senate 
and Board of Governors has been 
announced by registrar Ron Ferry, whose 
office counted the ballots following the 
elections March 25. 

It was a close two-way contest for the 
BOG seat held by a full-time employee who 
is not a faculty member, with the final 
count giving the seat to incumbent Sonia 
Birch-Jones (Public Administration). 
Birch-Jones gained 275 votes and candi¬ 
date Robert Campbell (Library) gained 
260. Birch-Jones is to serve another three- 
year term on the BOG as the representative 
of union and academic-professional staff 
members on campus. Out of 889 eligible 
voters, 541 cast ballots. 

Senate members elected to three-year- 
terms from the faculty-at-large are Dr. Sam 
Scully (Classics) with 183 votes, Dr. Bill 
Gordon (Mathematics) with 171 votes and 
Dr. Graham Branton (Chemistry) with 139 
votes. Also running were Dr. Dorothy Ker- 
gin (Nursing) who gained 100 votes and 
Dr. Reg Mitchell (Chemistry) who gained 
87. Out of 483 eligible voters, 273 cast 
ballots. 

Elected to a three-year Senate term from 
the Faculty of Arts and Science is Dr. 
Richard Powers, who gained 90 votes. 
Opposing candidate Dr. Alan Hedley (Soci¬ 
ology) pulled in 81 votes. There were 171 
ballots counted and one spoiled, turned in 
from a field of 305 eligible voters. 

The winning candidate from the 
-Faculty of Graduate Studies is Dr. 
Anthony Burke (Physics), elected to a 
three-year term by 126 votes. His opponent, 
Dr. Larry Yore (Education) pulled in 102 
votes. There were 228 ballots counted and 
one spoiled from a field of 408. 

In student elections to Senate, the win¬ 
ning candidates are Frances Watters (Law) 
with 334 votes, Alan Frydenlund (Law) 
with 315 votes, Maureen Dobbin (A&Sc) 
with 296 votes, Margo McCutcheon (A&Sc) 
with 270 votes, Eric Hargreaves (A&Sc) 
with 262 votes, Matthew Lechtzier (Law) 
with 261 votes, and Michael Batten (A&Sc) 


receiving the news from UCBC chairman 
Dr. William Gibson. 

“I also believe that the entire recom¬ 
mendation from the ad hoc committee is a 
very sound one.” 

Petch said the immediate expanson of 
UBC engineering facilities provides an 
excellent base for coping with the short¬ 
term problem of meeting the immediate 
demand for more engineering graduates in 
B.C. 

Statistics compiled by the Office of 
Institutional Analysis at UVic in 1980 
revealed that B.C. is producing only four 
per cent of the engineering degrees in Can¬ 
ada, while in 1960 it produced nine per 
cent. 

“It makes sense to expand at UBC while 
we start immediate planning for new facili¬ 
ties.” said Petch. 

He predicted that UBC would reach its 
maximum enrolment of 2,500 undergradu¬ 
ate engineers “very quickly”. UBC now 
has about 1,600 engineering under¬ 
graduate. 

“I am also pleased that UCBC has kept 
the options open for a third engineering 
faculty at SFU by clearly stating that SFU 
should continue to offer the first two years 
of an engineering program. 

“I personally predict that the province 
will have three engineering faculties in the 
long run,” he said. 

Petch said the earliest that UVic could 
have engineering graduates would be 1988. 
“Even with immediate planning, we will 
not be ready to accept our first students 
until 1983.” 

He said the first step is to search for a 
dean who will be responsible for the 
detailed planning. “The selection of a dean 
and faculty members will have a profound 
effect on the final program offered.” 

Petch said he already has a stack of 
letters from “outstanding engineering 
faculty members” across Canada who 
have expressed interest in coming to a new 
faculty of engineering at UVic. 

results 

with 258 votes. Also running was Alessan¬ 
dro Laudadio (A&Sc) who got 216 votes. 

Students elected to the BOG are Dou¬ 
glas Thompson (Law) who gained 325 
votes and Gary Aaron-Sims (A&Sc) who 
gained 224 votes. Also running was Cha¬ 
rles Rendell (A&Sc) who gained 214 votes. 

Out of 8,029 eligible student votes, 468 
cast ballots in the Senate and BOG 
elections. 

This year, student Senate terms begin 
July 1 and end April 30, 1982. 

Several other seats on the Senate and 
BOG were filled by acclamation after nom¬ 
inations were received (see the Ring, 
March 5). The terms of the faculty 

seats on Senate from the Faculty of Fine 
Arts, won by acclamation by Professor 
Donald Harvey (Visual Arts) and Profes¬ 
sor Michael Longton (Music), have been 
determined by lot. Longton will serve the 
three-year term and Harvey will serve the 
two-year term which has arisen due to the 
early resignation from Senate of Dr. Erich 
Schwandt (Music) who will be on study 
leave next year. 


Library hours 
adjusted 

The Ring last week announced 
that McPherson Library hours 
would be extended to midnight 
every night from March 30 to April 
25. The correct hours are 8 a.m. to 
midnight March 30 to April 22. The 
library will close at 10 p.m. April 23 
and 6 p.m. April 24 and 25. Opening 
hours are 8 a.m. March 30 to April 
23 and 10 a.m. April 17, 18, 19 and 

25. The library will be closed April 

26. Please contact the library at 
local 4297 for information on hours 
for internal library departments. 


Warning issued after assault 


Students and others walking on 
campus alone, particularly at 
night, are warned to take precau¬ 
tions to guard their personal safety. 

Traffic and Security issues this 
warning following a recent incident 
involving a student who was 
accosted at 1:30 a.m. on the perime¬ 
ter of the campus, by a person lurk¬ 
ing in a bushed area. The student 
was not physically harmed. How¬ 
ever, the incident has served to alert 
people once again to the need to be 
on their guard against such 
attacks. 


With the examination period 
beginning, it is also likely that stu¬ 
dents might be keeping later than 
normal hours. Thus, students and 
all other members of the university 
community are warned that when 
walking at night they should 

• avoid shortcuts. Walk where 
there is plenty of light and avoid 
isolated areas. 

• never walk alone 

• don’t hitchhike 

• if apprehensive, don’t hesitate to 
request an escort from Traffic and 
Security. Phone 477-6924. 


Sociologist studies 
the white collar worker 



Warburton 


Dr. Rennie Warburton (Sociology) has 
received a $23,019 research grant from the 
Social Sciences and Humanities Research 
Council (SSHRC) to study the role of white 
collar workers and class relationships in 
British Columbia. 

“Traditional perceptions of class con¬ 
flicts in B.C. tend to revolve around the 
relationship of the manual working 
classes, particularly in the primary indus¬ 


tries, to the employer class. We wish to 
draw attention to the fact that another 
group of workers exists which is now a 
majority of the work force in the province,” 
says Warburton. 

There have been a number of spurts in 
the growth of the white collar work force in 
B.C., especially following the two world 
wars. Since 1881 the group has grown from 
26 per cent of the labor force to approxi¬ 
mately 65 per cent today. 

“It appears that these spurts are asso¬ 
ciated with increased governmental activ¬ 
ity,” says Warburton. He points'out that 
the white-collar Biritish Columbia Govern¬ 
ment Employees Union (BCGEU) is now 
the largest single union in the province. 

Intially the study will be descriptive. 
Warburton will examine census materials 
from 1881 onwards to evaluate the size, 
nature, distribution, and wage and salary 
levels of non-manual workers in the public 
and private sectors. The study will eventu¬ 
ally expand into a long-term analysis of 
class structure in B.C. 

A major component of the study will be 
an examination of the role of women in the 
white collar labor force. A secondary com¬ 
ponent will be an examination of the per¬ 
ceptions white collar workers have of their 
employers, and of themselves, as a class. 

The grant will be shared with Warbur- 
ton’s colleague Dr. David Coburn of the 
University of Toronto. Warburton has 
recently published “The rise of National¬ 
ism in Switzerland” in the Canadian 
Review of Studies in Nationalism. 


Valgardson wins first novel award 


Short story writer W.D. Valgardson (Crea¬ 
tive Writing) has won the fifth annual 
Books in Canada Award for First Novels 
for his novel Gentle Sinners, published by 
Oberon Press. 

Valgardson will be presented with a 
cheque for $1,000 at a reception at the Can¬ 
adian Book Information Centre in Van¬ 
couver April 3. 

The award is made each spring for what 
the judges consider was the best first novel 
published in English in Canada during the 
previous calendar year. Half the award is 
donated by a granting agency, with the 
national book-review magazine Books in 
Canada donating the rest. 

Valgardson is the author of three collec¬ 
tions of short stories —Bloodflowers, God is 
Not a Fish Inspector and Red Dust, all pub¬ 
lished by Oberon—many of which are set 
in the Interlake Triangle district of Manit¬ 
oba. His characters are often the Icelandic- 
Canadian fishermen and farmers who live 
near the small town of Eddyville, in many 
ways similar to Valgardson’s home town, 
Gimli, Man. 

Gentle Sinners, also set in Eddyville, 
tells the story of Eric, a teenaged fugitive 
who moves in with his elderly Uncle Sig- 
fus, and the conflicts he faces as he deals 
with his hatred for his evangelist parents 
and his growing sexuality. 

The novel was selected by the judges 
from a short list that also included Laugh¬ 
ing War, by Martyn Burke (Doubleday); 
The Charcoal Burners, by Susan Mus- 


grave (McClelland & Stewart); Seahorse, 
by Graham Petrie (Academic Press); and 
Fat Woman, by Leon Rooke (Oberon). 

Judges for this year’s award were Mont¬ 
real translator and critic Sheila Fischman; 
novelist Robert Kroetsch, who teaches 
English at the University of Manitoba in 
Winnipeg; Toronto critic Sandra Martin; 
and John Richardson of A Different 
Drummer Books in Burlington, Ont. 



Valgardson 
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Equipment Rentals 


OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT RENTAL PROGRAM 

With the approach of good weather, you may be considering to get away from it 
all, pack up your bags and head out into the wilderness. If you discover however, 
that you don’t have an bags, don’t be alarmed. The Outdoor Recreation Equip¬ 
ment program, operated by the Recreation and Intramurals department, can 
help you out. There is a wide variety of equipment available to students, faculty, 
staff and their families. Rates are cheap and revenue raised from the program is 
funnelled back into equipment for the program. This year we have been able to 
purchase several sets of cross country ski equipment (conditions are good now 
at Mt. Washington), eight new internal frame packs, ten pair of pannier bags for 
cycling, and another six sleeping bags. 

The equipment can be booked out for a weekend, week or in special 
circumstances, longer periods of time. Don’t let the lack of money to purchase 
equipment stop you from going on your holiday. Rent it through the Outdoor 
Recreation Equipment Program. Call local 4355 for more information. 


Jogging Proposal 


The Athletics and Recreation Department has forwarded a proposal to the Alumni 
Association for support with an enhancement of the jogging trails at the University 
of Victoria. The major components of the proposal are: 

(1) Construction of a chip trail from the McKinnon Building around the perimeter 
of the playing fields, linking with the main jogging trail which is located south 
of McGill Road. 

(2) Construction of a large display board to be located near the McKinnon 
Building which outlines the routes of the jogging trails. Each trail would be 
color coded on the board, as well as colored markers to be installed at the 
entrance to each trail. Distances of each trail would also be shown. 

(3) Construction of a new trail linking the main ‘‘Chip Trip” to the Henderson Park 
jogging trail. 

If approved, this would be a great addition to the existing trail system for both the 
university and the community. 
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A student’s point of view 


By Anthony Georges, York University 

When one things of motivation one considers the impetus for intital action. In what 
direction is this initial and sustaining movement to occur? In the way as to get the 
most number of individuals participating in inter-college or intramural athletics! 

Many first year students have participated in but a few physical activities; for 
our purpose namely "sport". Some universities possess a large commuting stu¬ 
dent population which resides in the metropolitan areas and must rely on a form 
of transit for transportation to and from the university. Some of the individual are 
physically inclined toward inter-university athletic activities, many even possess 
the motivation to participate. That group of students who are self-motivated 
participants is not our concern here. Rather, our concern lies with the student 
who is capable of playing some or all sports offered by their university sports 
department, but does not participate. 

What possible measures may be taken in motivating, o14campus as well as 
off campus students, to attend and participate in the sports program? This would 
also include spectators since the fan support and involvement are just as 
important. 

Though a little off topic, I would like to state that no student should be refused 
participation in an inter-college or intramural sport. This could be detrimental to 
the individual and a disgrace to the whole university atmosphere. 

But more often than a student being refused, he or she will shy away from 
participating. Let us examine some alternative ways to motivate these individuals. 

What may be required is a stronger "team" or “college” spirit. This could be 
accomplished by having team get-togethers, where all players would meet on 
common ground and be able to socialize with fellow players. A team meeting 
prior to the first practice and after the final team is selected are appropriate times. 
Team meetings are very "apropos” after each game, win or lose. It is not just an 
opportunity to discuss the game, but it is a way to relieve the pressures and 
boredom of school. 

Team meetings are not just for the highly competitive sports, where team unity 
is required, therefore the idea may be carried over to all sports. 

The idea of alleviating one’s self from the pressures and frustration caused by 
the school's work load, through participating in sports, workouts, pub crawls... is 
not uncommon. Either one chooses to do his or her school work or they procrasti¬ 
nate. What better way to procrastinate than to exercise, for a healthy mind and a 
healthy body are the good fortunes of life. 

An extremely well working motivating program at many universities that have 
coeducational houses or colleges, is the forming of co-ed teams. Though there 
are some sports where this idea is not appropriate, such as contact hockey, there 
are many more sports that make it highly successful. Co-ed teams do not always 
take the competitive edge off the sport, and yet are often more entertaining than 
sex-segiegated sports. 

The philosophy behind co-ed teams and the social aspect may even be 
heightened when there are team parties. Not to be repetitive, the team parties or 
get-togethers may be at any time, as I previously stated. 

Some individuals may have a lack of ability in some sports or may disagree 
with the competitive aspect of sports altogether. A possible way of appealing to 
these students is by forming a lower or “B" tier, where participation and sportsman- 
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ship is stressed, not the skill of the sport. This will eliminate the competitive edge of 
the sport while increasing the “fun" aspect of the actMty, 

A lower tier should be adopted if and only there is enough of a student 
population to support the additional league. When there is not, a folding of the 
leagues may occur, and students may choose to withdraw totally from 
participating. 

Should one team in the “B” league excel in theirdivision, that team should be 
allowed to enter the higher, more competitive “A" league. Vice-versa for a very 
weak team in the “A” division. This will sustain a quality of competitiveness in both 
the “A” and "B” leagues. 

Should there not be enough students to support both leagues, and a student 
lacking the skill, still wish to participate, they should be allowed. For only playing 
with people of greater ability will they learn to play the sport well. 

Another possible way to increase participation is trying to have the games 
scheduled as best as possible for the student population. This tends to be very 
hard because the inter-university sports schedule normally Conflicts with the 
intramural sports program. This consumes much of the time allotted to the intram¬ 
ural schedule. The times and days best suited may vary greatly between each 
university and each activity. 

There may also be the problem that a college is not located on or near the 
main campus, therefore travelling time should be taken into account. As well as 
the last point, such groups as Alumni and Grads should be considered when 
scheduling these games. For many of those individuals work until 5:00 p.m. and 
would not be able to attend games scheduled at that time. 

The idea of having games commence at 11:00 p.m. is not in the best interest 
of students who have 8:00 or 9:00 a.m. classes the next day, and as such will curtail 
the number of participants who attend those late games. 

A very common incentive program is the giving of “awards” to individuals and 
teams which have won in intramural competition. Often these awards are given 
by the university sports council. What I recommend is that the colleges hold their 
own awards banquet (party) as well. Awards may then be given to mostvaluable 
players to each team, most improved players, most sportsman(woman) like 
individual... These awards may be trophies, or an assortment of gifts such as 
personalized sweaters, college hats, college mugs, free beer... there may also be 
small team trophies given to the players of a championship or highly successful 
team, and momentos given to all participants of Inter-College sports. 

When there is a total lack of incentive, I believe certain points should be 
brought forward to these students. For instance, that athletics will help them in 
getting away from the routine and pressures of school. Sports activities propose to 
bring out positive mental attitudes in individuals. The idea of you can, if you think 
you can, should be stressed. Particularly to a student who is uptight and tense. 
Give the individual confidence to take up the challenge in overcoming obstacles 
and encourage the benefits that may be gained through participating in athlet¬ 
ics. The individual should be told that he or she will feel better, look better and 
meet more individuals when playing sports. Rather than stressing the aspect of 
winning, put forth the proposal that the individual will gain positive benefits. Stress 
participation, sportsmanship and the togetherness of team philosophy. 

Editor’s Note: Reprinted from the Proceedings of the 10th annual Student Intramu¬ 
ral Conference, Ifebruary 8, 9,1980, hosted by University of Waterloo. 
















Mt SL Helens sets off sound research 



Dewey: receives mountains of mail 


By Donna Danylchuk 


UVic physicist and Dean of Graduate Stu¬ 
dies Dr. John Dewey has proven something 
he suspected all along about the eruption of 
Mt. St. Helens last spring—although the 
blast was heard distinctly by people living 
in Victoria and Vancouver it wasn’t heard 
at all by many people who were much 
closer to the volcano when it erupted. 

People in Seattle didn’t hear the erup¬ 
tion nearly so loudly as did Victorians and 
Vancouverites, and survivors who were 
within nine miles of the blast didn’t hear a 
thing. 

These facts, which may seem peculiar to 
those unacquainted with the laws of phys¬ 
ics, were closely predicted by Dewey in a 
casual conversation a few days after the 
mountain blew up. 

Dewey is known for his work in physics 
on the propagation and effects of shock 


waves. When Mt. St. Helens erupted he was 
reminded of research showing how the 
effective impact of a shock wave and the 
distance it travels from the source can be 
estimated if the temperature gradient of 
the surrounding air is known. 

Dewey mentioned these thoughts a few 
days after the blast to UVic information 
officer Tim Humphreys and speculated 
that the sound of the explosion was proba¬ 
bly not heard in Seattle so loudly as in 
Victoria because the sound waves would 
have been passing over Seattle at the top of 
their arc, due to the temperature gradient. 

“The explosion occurred early in the 
morning at a time when a particular 
temperature gradient occurs in the upper 
atmosphere. The sound travels through the 
atmosphere in a long curve for about 20 
minutes for a distance of 200 miles follow¬ 


Science Council funds projects 


Three UVic scientists have received a total 
of $143,000 in grants from the British 
Columbia Science Research Council. 

UVic chemist Dr. Bob O’Brien, presi¬ 
dent of the private research company 
ReTech, located at UVic’s Discovery Park, 
has received two grants to continue work 
on recovery of animal feed from fish pro¬ 
cessing plant wastes and for development 
of an electric cell using freshwater and sea 
water as a power source. 

The grants, for $80,000 and $13,500, will 
be used by ReTech under the supervision of 
research director Dr. John Wood, who is 
responsible for directing the company’s 
research programs. 

O’Brien acts as chief consultant to 
ReTech. His work at UVic includes basic 
research into electro-chemical transport 
mechanisms, gas diffusion in liquids, and 
medically-related research using hologra¬ 
phic interferometry. 

Dr. Reg Clements (Physics) has received 
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a $25,600 grant to continue work on a 
plasma jet ignition system which may 
have application to natural gas engines as 
well as more conventional gasoline and 
diesel motors. 

Clements has been working for almost a 
decade on various types of ignition systems 
with Dr. Peter Smy and Dr. Douglas Dale of 
the University of Alberta Engineering 
Faculty, and Dr. David Topham of the Fro¬ 
zen Sea Research Lab at the Pat Bay Ocea¬ 
nographic Institute. Currently he is also 
working with Dr. Enoch Durbin of Prin¬ 
ceton University, who is at the University 
of British Columbia this year on sabbatical 
leave. 

Dr. Paul West (Chemistry) has received 
$23,900 to study low temperature oxidation 
of metallurgical coal. 

The B.C. Science Research Council 
grants awards to projects showing clear 
commercial potential for B.C. industry. 


ing the gradient, and it just happened to hit 
the area around Victoria,” he explained. 

“In fact,” he speculated, “there were 
probably areas in between that didn’t hear 
a thing.” 

The conversation was casual, but when 
Dewey’s remarks were reprinted in the 
Ring and picked up by radio and television 
broadcasters who began phoning for inter¬ 
views, Dewey became “a bit embarrassed.” 

“I had made the remarks off the top of 
my head and thought I should make sure of 
them by doing some research. So, I had to 
find out who had heard the sound and how 
loudly.” 

Dewey wrote to 200 newspapers within a 
200 mile radius of Mt. St. Helens, asking 
people who had heard the blast to write to 
him, and went on CBC radio appealing for 
reports. 

He was not disappointed. Over the 
spring and summer he received more than 
4,000 letters from people living practically 
at the foot of the volcano to as far away as 
Maple Creek, Saskatchewan. 

With the help of student researcher Gra¬ 
ham Carlow, Dewey studied the responses 
over the spring and summer and classified 
the information according to where the 
sound was heard, the time, and whether it 
was audible, intense, or very intense. These 
results were plotted on a map of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

“We immediately got a clear picture. 
The results indicate the upper atmospheric 
transmission of sound theory was correct. 
There was a fairly uniform inner zone of 
silence all around the volcano up to a 60- 
mile radius, independent of direction. The 
first substantial report of the sound came 
from 60 miles away from the blast, and the 
intensity of the sound continued to grow 
until it hit its maximum at around 150 to 
200 miles away, which includes Victoria 
and Vancouver.” 

People within nine miles of the eruption 
did not hear it, Dewey says, and the blast 
wasn’t heard in Portland. But a report of 
sound from Maple Creek, Saskatchewan, 
540 miles away, “could have been correct.” 

“It is unsubstantiated, but it could have 
been a bounce.” 

Substantiated reports of the sound were 
received from up to 400 miles from the 
mountain. 

Dewey is preparing graphs of his find¬ 
ings which will appear along with a report 
on the research he is writing for a journal of 
geophysics. 


For those unversed in sound wave phys¬ 
ics, the simplest explanation of the Mt. St. 
Helens sound phenomena is that sound 
waves depend upon temperature for trans¬ 
mission and move faster through air at 
warm temperatures. Atmospheric tempera¬ 
tures decrease up to a point about 11 
kilometres from the earth and then start to 
increase again. As the sound waves from 
the blast moved through the atmosphere, 
they initially were deflected upwards, as 
the bottom of the waves moved faster 
through the warmer air. When they 
reached the point in the atmosphere where 
the temperature began to warm up, the top 
of the waves began moving faster, thus the 
waves were refracted and reflected back to 
earth. 

Dewey’s calculations indicate that the 
height in the atmosphere at which the 
waves were deflected back to earth was 35 
kilometres. 

Dewey has no regrets about making the 
chance remarks which led to the time- 
consuming, but successful research pro¬ 
ject. “It was a one in 150 year opportunity,” 
he says. 

(Dewey also undertook an analysis of 
the blast waves from the eruption to deter¬ 
mine whether there were any high speed 
flows of 300 to 400 mph resulting from 
shock waves, which could have been ana¬ 
lyzed for estimates of energy release. He 
found no evidence of such flows, which are 
the product of more ‘classical’ blast waves, 
so couldn’t do such analyses accurately. 
The blast wave velocities of around 100 
mph, which Mt. St. Helens produced, are 
not considered fast in the explosion busi¬ 
ness, he points out. But because of the ash 
content the density was very high, which is 
why so much damage occurred to the trees 
in the region.) 

As for the boxes of letters received in 
reply to his appeals for information, Dewey 
plans to hang onto them. 

They range from postcards to long let¬ 
ters which offer the senders’ opinions on 
various matters such as why the eruption 
occurred (‘It was God’s revenge’, for exam¬ 
ple) and interesting details about what 
Dewey’s correspondents were doing and 
their feelings at the time of the blast. 

Dewey has been asked by other 
researchers if they could use the letters for 
their own study and research purposes, but 
has decided he must not release them “in 
respect for the anonymity” of their senders. 


Mclnerney investigates 
mine s impact 


Dr. John Mclnerney (Biology) has been 
named chairman of a scientific review 
panel established to examine the impact a 
mine waste disposal operation will have on 
fisheries in Alice Arm, British Columbia. 

The panel, established by federal fisher¬ 
ies minister Romeo LeBlanc, will examine 
all scientific and technical material on the 
operation, and also seek public input from 
area residents. 

“Earlier considerations of the disposal 
site lacked public input,” notes Mclnerney. 

The panel will recommend to the federal 
fisheries minister what steps should be 
taken to protect fisheries in the area. 

“The crucial questions concern destruc¬ 
tion of fisheries and at what level it 
becomes unacceptable,” say Mclnerney. 
Fish stocks include crab, various types of 
groundfish, and salmon. 

The mine’s wastes, called tailings, are 
produced as a by-product at the Amax of 
Canada molybdenum mine near Kitsault, 
B.C. and delivered through a pipe as a 
slurry of rock and water into the Alice Arm 
basin. The pipe outfall is located 50 feet 
below the surface of Alice Arm. The basin 
itself ranges from 100 metres in depth to 
over 200 metres in places. The whole basin 
area is surrounded by a 50 metre sill. 

“The present discharge permit very 
clearly states that the tailings must be de¬ 
posited below the 100-metre level of the 
basin area only, and the basin itself is 
large enough to contain all the tailings 
that will be produced in the 24-year life of 
the mine,” says Mclnerney. 

“The question is what effect the dispo¬ 


sal will have on fisheries. There will 
obviously be some effect, but at what level 
does it become unacceptable and seriously 
interfere with a major food source for area 
residents.” 

The panel will issue its final report July 
1, 1981, but an interim report has been 
requested by LeBlanc for April 30. To meet 
the earlier deadline, the review panel will 
follow a three-part schedule involving an 
on-site inspection of the area, interviews 
with residents who have urgent business 
with the panel, and a review of all written 
material dealing with the disposal. The 
review will include an examination of all 
reports generated by the company, the 
company’s consultants, the federal depart¬ 
ments of environment and fisheries, and 
those from scientists in other federal 
ministries. 

The pangl will also look at information 
available from similar discharge sites and 
from the mine in question. 

“A new source of information is availa¬ 
ble from the extensive monitoring stations 
that have been set up at the Alice Arm site 
to meet federal and provincial standards,” 
says Mclnerney. 

“We will also have an opportunity to 
talk to the scientists and technicians who 
have worked on the project.” 

Mclnerney is chairman of the UVic 
Biology Department and a former director 
of the Bamfield Marine Station. He has 
chaired or assisted more than 30 panels 
dealing with such marine discharges as 
municipal effluent, mining wastes and 
pulpmill pollution. 
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Russian artists: the best go west Now hear this 


The centre of Russian literature and other 
Soviet arts today is found outside Russia in 
locations as varied as Paris, Germany, 
New York and Los Angeles, says a scholar 
of Russian literature who visited UVic 
recently. 

According to Dr. Gerald S. Smith of the 
University of Liverpool, “The Soviet con¬ 
trol system has succeeded in driving out an 
almost uncountable number of artists. Out¬ 
side of Russia is the centre of Russian liter¬ 
ature and the same is true of the other arts. 
The best people have gone from Russia.” 

Smith was speaking at UVic during Col- 
loquia Slavica, the seminar series on Rus¬ 
sian and East European Studies organized 
by the UVic Department of Slavonic Stu¬ 
dies. He spoke March 11 on “Russian Dissi¬ 
dent Culture” and March 12 on “The 
Modem Russian Underground Ballet”. 

The State in the Soviet Union has a 
monopoly in culture and “sets out to plan 
culture in the way it might plan steel pro¬ 
duction,” Smith says. 

The degree of severity of this control sys¬ 
tem has varied in a “thaw and freeze” patt¬ 
ern over the years, but essentially it offers 
rewards and incentives to those who con¬ 
form to its dictates, he told his audience in 
the Clearihue. 

Smith stressed that in talking about dis¬ 
sidents he is talking about a minority 
group whose works are of concern to only a 
small percentage of the population. 

In Russia, as in North America, he says 
most consumers want “escape and enter¬ 
tainment”, not the true art produced by dis¬ 
sidents and true artists. “High literature is 
a minority concern there, as it is here.” 

Although it is difficult to say what con¬ 
stitutes dissidence in the Soviet Union 
essentially it takes two forms—not doing 
what the system wants you to do by choos¬ 
ing silence or dissembling, or active visible 
dissent, Smith explained. 

There are two forms of dissidence which 
are not really allowed, but which don’t 
seem to give even dissident artists any real 
trouble. These are the freedom to actively 
experiment with one’s medium to the 
extent that it becomes difficult for the peo¬ 
ple to comprehend, and lack of restraints 
on language and images, he said. “Explicit 
sex is taboo, for example, but nobody really 
tries to counter this. 

“But, considered intolerable, are doubt, 
pessimism, cynicism, despair and 
individualism. 

“Talent, imagination and a ‘mind of 
one’s own’ are considered dangerous. 
Ambiguity is maybe most intolerable of all. 
If ambiguity is the hallmark of real art, 
then art is impossible in the Soviet Union.” 

Some dissenting artists continue work¬ 
ing in the system but store their dissenting 
work for publication after their death, a 
practice which they call “writing for the 
draw”. It was in this manner that Bulgak¬ 
ov’s novel The Master and Margarita was 
published, Smith said. 

Other artists have tried to ignore the 
system altogether and somehow get their 
work abroad—although for this they may 
be punished. Or they may emigrate to a 
place where they can work freely, or stay in 
Russia and circulate their works in the 
underground, Smith noted. 

It is among those who work with words 
that dissident activity is most alive within 
Russia today, Smith suggested. 

Film and television are completely at 
the whim of the control system, and there is 
no dissident music being performed that 
anyone knows about, because musicians 


can’t get it performed, he explained. 

“You can’t get a 100-piece orchestra to 
perform without the State knowing about 
it, or present pictorial art. Dissidence 
shows where the least equipment is needed 
between the artist and audience.” 

The typewriter “gives the lie” to the 
Gutenberg system, and now electronics 
and long distance communication mean 
that dissident writers can’t be reduced to 
silence. For example, when The Gulag 
Archipelago was published outside Russia, 
said Smith, it was immediately read over 
radio from Munich and taped in Russia, 
along with rock music and other more pop¬ 
ular fare. 

(Smith showed how dissident literature 
is being presented via the Russian literary 
underground by presenting tapes of the 
works of dissident writers Bulat Okudz¬ 
hava, Vladimin Vysotsky and Alexander 
Galich, during his talk on the modern Rus¬ 
sian underground ballad the following 
day.) 

He pointed out that most writers and 
performers in Russia today work comforta¬ 
bly within the control system and regard 
the true dissident artists as “nuisances”. 


“There are about 7,000 writers in the 
Soviet Union working within the system, 
of which about two dozen at most could be 
called dissidents. Of the rest, most get 
along rather well within the system as it is, 
and get along by consent and not by com¬ 
pulsion. Only a tiny minority are not get¬ 
ting along. It is the minority concern that I 
am talking about.” 

Smith said the Russian attitude towards 
the arts is different than that of Western 
countries which do not attempt to control 
the arts, believing that art does not pose a 
serious threat to the State. 

“It is argued by some that the Soviets 
could revitalize the arts within their coun¬ 
try simply by removing the control system, 
because art doesn’t make that much differ¬ 
ence. But the U.S.S.R. has always acted on 
the assumption that artists and art do 
make a difference, and that art could 
undermine the State.” 

Smith said Western writers complain 
about the commercialism of»their culture 
more than the Soviets complain about their 
system, but observed wryly that “Western 
writers never seem to vote with their feet as 
Russian writers do.” 


Seeing joggers pounding the wood-chip 
paths around the University, one would j 
think everyone had listened to the advice of 
Dr. Martin Collis (Physical Education). 

Collis put his fitness message onto the 
air waves this week in an interview with 
Kim Whale of Information Services, host- 
producer of UVic Radio by singing two of 
his fitness songs, “Starting on Monday” 
and “Fitness Equipment Blues”, from his 
record album “Fit to Sing”. Collis has writ¬ 
ten many songs to heighten people’s 
awareness of the importance of staying fit. 

Dr. Ann Gower (Physics) took co¬ 
producer Digby Fodden into outer space in 
another of this week’s features. Gower 
explained what lies out beyond Jupiter and 
Saturn, and discussed some of the aspects 
of our galaxy that the Voyageur mission 
may uncover in years to come. 

In this week’s third interview, Dr. Paul 
Baker (Sociology) relates to Fodden the 
myths and stereotypes regarding aging- 
misconceptions he says most of us have in 
our relations with older people. Baker says * 
people over 65 are getting tired of being 
called “golden agers” and “senior citizens” 
and suggests that advances made by older 
people in the future will really depend upon 
their own initiative. 


Club to serve many and diverse members 
in ‘a beautiful site, surrounded by trees’ 


Work has begun on a new Faculty Club 
Centre in the woods outside the Ring Road 
between the recently completed Begbie 
Building and the academic building for the 
Theatre Department, now under 
construction. 

Scheduled completion date for the cen¬ 
tre is Oct. 28. Wheaton Construction Ltd. 
has been awarded a $992,600 contract for 
the building. 

The beginning of construction culmi¬ 
nates more than two years of discussions 
and planning between the executive of the 
Faculty Club and the Board of Governors 
(BOG) which is providing funds for con¬ 
struction of the new centre. 

The new building will be owned by the 
university and operated by the Faculty 
Club. It will be available to all of the univer- 


Strung out 
on nursing? 

Strapped? Strung? Stressed? If the feelings 
are familiar, the “.Coping with Stress” 
workshop co-sponsored by the UVic School 
of Nursing and the First Open Heart 
Society of British Columbia might be a 
sound investment of your time and $20. 

Registration is limited to 70 partici¬ 
pants, with preference being given to head 
nurses and nurses with sfinilar middle 
management responsibilities working in 
the Greater Victoria region. 

The workshop will be held April 9 from 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m. and April 10 from 9 a.m. to 2 
p.m. in conference room A180 of Univer¬ 
sity Centre. 

Featured speaker will be Dr. Mary 
Vachon, assistant professor with the 
Department of Psychiatry at the Univer¬ 
sity of Toronto. 

For further information, call the School 
of Nursing, local 4814. 


sity’s regular staff and will serve as the 
centre for various university functions 
requiring banquet facilities. 

The club will assume all operating costs 
of the facility including a rental charge 
designed to eventually pay off the capital 
costs. 

The new facility will replace the centre 
at McKenzie and Finnerty Roads. The deci¬ 
sion to move from the old centre was made 
after Saanich health officials informed the 
club that extensive renovations were 
required to meet health requirements. 

Dr. Reg Mitchell (Chemistry), chairman 
of the club’s Board of Directors, said the 
new centre will be located “in a beautiful 
site, surrounded by trees”. 

The dining rooms will have a total seat¬ 
ing capacity of 310, compared to 160 in the 


present facilities. 

The new club will have two separate 
lounge facilities with a large dining room 
seating 250 people and a smaller dining 
room seating 60 people. 

“These areas can be divided again so 
that we could have five separate functions 
going on at the same time,” explained 
Mitchell. 

The centre will have an outdoor patio 
and reflecting pool and a parking lo^; 
behind it. A road linking the Begbie Build¬ 
ing parking lot and the new Faculty Club 
Centre parking with Gordon Head Road is 
also planned. 

“The new centre will be very secluded, 
yet have easy access,” said Mitchell. 
“We’re very happy with the final plan.” 


Birch-Jones extends thanks 


' The Editor, 
the Ring, 

I would like to express my thanks to the many 
people who supported me in my candidacy for 
re-election to the Board of Governors. The race 
was close and employees can take pride in their 
participatory effort which resulted in over 500 
ballots being cast. To demonstrate such an 
interest in university affairs indicates the high 
calibre of employee at this campus and reflects 
credit on the union members, the administra-. 
tive professionals and the specialist instruc¬ 
tional employees. 

I would express my own particular thanks to 
those who nominated me, Liliane Morgan, 
President of Local 951, Bill Mackereth, Presi¬ 
dent of Local 917 and John Goudy, a Director 


of the Administrative Professional Association. 
Also, to a large number of personal friends who 
through their encouragement and heJp con¬ 
tributed so much to my re-election. 

To rhy opponent Bob Campbell I would say 
that I knew when he entered the contest that the 
result would not be a foregone conclusion. He 
was an excellent candidate and I am sorry there 
was only one seat in contention. 

To all employees I would again reiterate that 
while I am on the Board I shall do my best to 
serve the University well and that at all times I 
shall be happy to hear from anyone who has a 
concrete issue they would like to discuss. 

Thank you again. 

Sincerely, 

Sonia Birch-Jones 



Anita Niedzballa, Food ServiceFproduction co-ordinator, is iaking a wen-earhed early retirement 
and the food services’ staff turned out in full-force at the Gold Room to say goodbye. Parting gifts 
included earrings and a Gazeteer of Canada, presented by Registrar Ron Ferry in honor of the fine 
meals Niedzballa has prepared for Senate and Board of Governors’ meetings. 
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By John Driscoll 


Students and profs join forces to fight federal cuts 


Canadian universities may be caught in 
the cross-fire of a battle between the federal 
government and the provinces. 

The situation has resulted in an unlikely 
alliance of the National Union of Students 
(NUS), the Canadian Association of Uni¬ 
versity Teachers (CAUT) and the Associai- 
ton of Universities and Colleges of Canada 
(AUCC). 

The three groups are urging the federal 
government not to make any drastic cuts in 
federal funding for universities. 

Under the Established Programs 
Financing (EPF) Act, the federal and pro¬ 
vincial governments jointly provide Cana¬ 
dian universities with the major portion of 
their operating budgets. 

Provincial governments distribute the 
operating grants to the universites but the 
federal government has been contributing 
an ever-increasing share of the costs for 
which it gets little or no public recognition. 

“There is no way ... that stu¬ 
dents could absorb this kind 
of loss in federal funds since 
students don 9 t account for 
more than 10 per cent of oper¬ 
ating income" 

In 1979-80 the total transfer to provinces 
for post-secondary education, including 
tax points and cash transfers, amounted to 
$2,775 billion, a year in which the total 
operating income for Canadian universi¬ 
ties was $3.15 billion. 

Faced with a deficit of $12 billion, the 
federal government is searching for ways 
to save money and has served notice that 
federal funds under EPF will be cut in 1982. 

EPF covers medicare and hospital insu¬ 
rance as well as post-secondary education 
but indications are that any major cuts 
would be made only in post-secondary edu¬ 
cation financing. 

The NUS claims that any drastic cuts in 
federal funding could see tuition fees 
doubled or tripled. 

In a brief to Prime Minister Pierre Tru¬ 
deau, the AUCC warns of “serious and pos¬ 
sibly disastrous effects on universities” of 
any abrupt federal withdrawal from or sig¬ 
nificant reduction in the present level of 
support for Canadian universities. 


“B. C. has a better record than 
most provinces in funding for 
universities. 99 

A spokesman for the CAUT calls the 
situation “extremely serious”. “The univer¬ 
sities appear to be caught in the middle of 
the Constitutional battle between the pro¬ 
vinces and the federal government,” says 
Donald Savage, executive secretary of the 
CAUT. 

Savage said there is a federal proposal 
to cut about $2 billion from federal funding 
for the three established programs, with 
$1.1 billion of this money focused on uni¬ 
versity funding. 

The CAUT has urged that the existing 
-system be frozen until there is a public 
inquiry into financing of universities and 
negotiations between the provincial and 
federal governments. 

. .. 

Friday, April 3rd. 

Last day of classes in the second 
term. 

Maltwood Gallery. Visual Arts 
Students I exhibit. Gallery hours 
are 10:00 a.m. to4:00 p.m. Monday 
to Friday and during evening 
events in the University Centre 
Auditorium. Continues until April 
5. 

McPherson Library Gallery. 
B.C.P.M. exhibit—Petroglyphs 
and Pictographs of British Colum¬ 
bia. Continues until April 30. 
McPherson Library. 

12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. Free noonhour open 
concert. Last concert of the sea¬ 
son. MUSIC BUILDING, RECI¬ 
TAL HALL. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. The Cocoanuts 
only and She Done Him Wrong. Admis¬ 
sion charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Free concert. University of Victo¬ 
ria Chamber Singers, Bruce E. 


“Severe cuts would put universities into 
a very unreal circumstance,” says Savage. 
“There is no way, for example, that stu¬ 
dents could absorb this kind of loss in fed¬ 
eral funds since students don’t account for 
more than 10 per cent of operating 
income.” 

Dr. Pat McGeer, B.C.’s Minister of Uni¬ 
versities, Science and Communications, 
has said that B.C. “will continue to live up 
to our responsibilities in education. That 
doesn’t mean we will be able to keep up our 
generous level of services without raising 
taxes.” 

Savage says it is good to hear that B.C. 
thinks that way. “However, there has been 
no explanation of how B.C. would deal spe¬ 
cifically with the situation of cuts in federal 
funding.” 

Savage says if the federal government 
makes major cuts in funding for universi¬ 
ties, the B.C. government should either 
raise taxes to get the money or make cuts 
across the operating budget to minimize 
the effect. 

“Faculty members in this province 
should reinforce the minister’s statement 
that B.C. will meet its responsibilities,” 
says Savage. “B.C. has a better record than 
most provinces in funding for 
universities.” 

Both the AUCC and the CAUT have 
urged the federal government to maintain 
existing levels of funding until the whole 
question of financing of universities is 
investigated. 

“The bottom line is that both provincial 
and federal governments have to address 
the whole issue of who pays for universi¬ 
ties,” says Savage. “Higher education 
should not be part of a political game.” 

Savage says the CAUT sees no particu¬ 


lar “villain” in the conflict. “Funds which 
have been transferred to the provinces for 
education have not been used for education 
in some cases. The federal government 
appears to be making plans which will 
complicate the situation. We’re not on 
anybody’s side, except for the 
universities.” 

In its brief to Trudeau, the AUCC states 
that EPF arrangements may not be the 
best vehicle by which governments can 
provide financial support for Canadian 
universities and that AUCC recognizes 
that changes will have to be considered. 


66 Any cuts in the funding of 
the university system will 
guarantee that the research 
and development goals of the 
Liberal government will not 
be met. 99 

“The current EPF arrangements do not 
necessarily ensure that countrywide inter¬ 
ests in higher education are served because 
the provinces are free to reduce their share 
of university support regardless of the 
potential impact on the overall needs of the 
country. 

“Indeed the cash transfers and yielding 
of tax points under EPF to the provinces in 
support of higher education have come to 
be regarded by the province as general 
revenue which may be used in support of 
any program.” 

The AUCC brief calls for a “thorough” 
re-examination of the system of financing 
Canadian universities before any major 
changes are made to EPF arrangements. 
The AUCC also recommends that the 


federal government recognize that its cash 
transfers represent “an essential underpin¬ 
ning of university financing in Canada.* 
The brief asks the federal government to 
respect the commitment made by Trudeau 
in 1977 “not to amend EPF arrangements 
without giving three years’ notice of any 
such intention.” 

In a letter to Trudeau, the CAUT 
stresses that universities are a “unique and 
multifaceted resource for the country. 

“Universities are essential to the 
research and development strategies of 
Canada. Any cut in the funding of the uni¬ 
versity system will guarantee that the 
research and development goals of the Lib¬ 
eral government will not be met.” 

The letter states that if universities are 
in difficulty, “it is largely because of the 
uncertain financing by both the federal 
and provincial governments. 

“At the federal level the period from 
1970 to 1978 saw an explicit running down 
by the government of support for univer¬ 
sity research which has not been signifi¬ 
cantly reversed. 

“Among the provinces, support mea¬ 
sured as a percentage of provincial 
revenues has also declined to the level of 
the early 60s. Now the universities seem 
likely to be caught in a federal-provincial 
cross-fire as we move towards the renegoti¬ 
ation of the Established Programs Financ¬ 
ing legislation.” 

The CAUT letter points out that there 
has been no systematic public inquiry into 
who pays for post-secondary education, 
who should pay and who benefits from the 
system. 

“We think that this^should now be done 
and we hope that your government will 
agree to do so.” 


glHBWS 


Dr. John Jackson (Physical Education) will 
present the Prince Philip Fellows’ Lecture to the 
Physical Education Association (PEA) of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland May 19 at 
Butchers’ Hall in London, England. Jackson 
was one of the original 16 PEA members 
selected for Fellow status when the designation 
was created in 1976. His talk will be a philoso¬ 
phical look at the past, present and future of the 
profession with an emphasis on the specialties 
that have developed within the field, including 
exercise physiology, sports psychology and 
sociology, and sports history. Also speaking at 
the conference will be Lord Pitt of Hampstead, 
the only black peer sitting in the British House 
of Lords, and a noted authority on race 
relations. 

Billets are needed for members of a rugby team 
from the South Glamorgan Institute of Higher 
Education in Tardiff, Wales. Dr. Bruce Howe, 
Associate Dean of Education and coach of the 
UVic Vikings rugby team, explains that 29 
Welsh players and staff will be arriving in Victo¬ 
ria April 9 and leaving April 12. “We can’t supply 
billets for all of them for the three days from 
among our own club members,” he says. “We’re 
hoping that members of the university com¬ 
munity will volunteer as billets for April 9, 10 
and 11. The Vikings will play the Welsh side in 
an exhibition rugby match April 12 at 1 p.m. at 
the McCoy Road field. 


The latest edition of UVic’s International Quar¬ 
terly, The Malahat Review Number 58, includes 
a comment by editor Robin Skelton (Creative 
Writing) in honor of John Glassco who died in 
February of this year. Skelton calls Glassco “a 
poet whose sensitivity and delicacy of touch 
placed him among the finest writers of our 
time.” Skelton embarks on a discussion of the 
sometimes description of Glassco as a porno- 
grapher (“It is absurd to summarize a man of 
such skill and artistry as a pornographer.”) and 
takes the occasion to lambast “a habit of our 
times ... to categorize, to pigeon-hole.” This 
social tendency leads to a situation, Skelton 
writes, where the complex is reduced to the 
simple and the real to the caricature for “variety 
it has been discovered, confuses us.” He con¬ 
tinues, “Hand in hand with Simplification goes 
Standardization. It is an appalling prospect. Are 
we, sooner or later, to become simply the recip¬ 
ients of opinions (often delivered as facts) pro¬ 
vided by one centralized wire service, by one 
centralized computer, by one reviewer, one 
preacher, one right wing and one left wing poli¬ 
tician?” The latest Malahat also features poems 
and short stories (published for the first time) 
by international writers, and drawings by Man 
Ray. Copies are available, for $3, in the UVic 
Bookstore and subscriptions can be obtained 
from The Malahat’s offices in the Clearihue. 


A full-page article in University Affairs plus a 
mention in the People’s column of Maclean’s 
magazine, all in one week, had two men in 
UVic’s Information Services smiling last week. 
The inimitable duo of Kim Whale and Digby 
Fodden have had considerable success in put¬ 
ting UVic’s name on nation-wide airwaves over 
the past year through Radio UVIC, the radio 
syndication service which they produce in the 
studios of Jnformation Services in the Sedge- 
wick Building. Production of electronic news 
and feature items, received by about 190 radio 
stations from coast to coast, is a first for any 
university in this country and possibly the Uni¬ 
ted States as well, which is why the service is 
attracting attention in national publications. 
Whale and Fodden are great believers in the 
importance of radio. “It’s a far more effective 
way of spreading general knowledge about 
issues and about the university than the more 
commonly used press release,” says Fodden (a 
statement which his print-oriented colleagues 
might wonder about as they write stories to 
spread word of the service’s existence). None¬ 
theless, it is no secret in the offices of Informa¬ 
tion Services that Whale and Fodden are 
delighted to see news of UVic’s radio service 
being spread ever further in such widely-read 
national publications. 


FFIFTTP. 



More, conductor. MUSIC BUILD¬ 
ING, RECITAL HALL. 

Saturday, April 4th. 

7:00 p.m. Manhattan Transfer concert. Uni- 
81 versity Centre Auditorium. Tick- 

11:00 p.m. ets are $ 10 . advance and $ 11 . at 
the door. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. Double feature, 
only Annie Hall and Manhattan. Admis¬ 
sion charge. SUB Theatre. 

Sunday, April 5th. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. Double feature, 
only Annie Hall and Manhattan. Admis¬ 
sion charge. SUB Theatre. 

Monday, April 6th. 

Examinations begin. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. The Seduction of 
& Mimi. Admission charge. SUB 

9:15 p.m. Theatre. 

Tuesday, April 7th. 

9:30 a.m. Oral Examination. Rudolph G. 

Marchildon, M.A. candidate in 
History, will defend his thesis 
entitled: “The Women’s Section of 


the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ 
Association: A Study in Class 
Activism”. CLER B315. 

Wednesday, April 8th. 

Maltwood Gallery. Visual Arts 
Student II exhibit. Gallery hours 
are 10:00 a.m. to4:00 p.m. Monday 
to Friday and during evening 
events in the University Centre 
Auditorium. Continues until May 3 
7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. Steppenwolf. 

& Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 
9:15 p.m. 

Thursday, April 9th. 

10:00 a.m. Oral Examination. R.M. David A. 

Le Gallant de Mont-Carmel, M.A. 
candidate in History, will defend 
his thesis (extended research 
paper) entitled: “Parallels in the 
Worship of Ancient Babylon and 
Modern Roman Catholicism” 
CLER B215. 


12:30 p.m. Faculty of Fine Arts meeting, 
to MACL169. 


1:25 p.m. 

4:00 p.m. Oral Examination. David B. 

Coffey, M.A. candidate in Econo¬ 
mics, will defend his thesis entit¬ 
led: “An Econometric Model of 
Physicians’ Services in Canada”. 
CORN 358. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. Rich Kids. Ad- 
81 mission charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. 

Friday, April 10th. 

1:00 p.m. Oral Examination. Victor M. Hold¬ 
ing, M.A. candidate in Education, 
will defend his thesis entitled:' 
“Teaching Effectiveness in adult 
Physical Recreation Classes”. 


MCKI 152. 


2:30 p.m. Faculty of Education meeting. 
MACL D288. 


7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. Airplane! Admis- 
81 sion charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. 
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